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East India College, but it was always essentially a
school, and many critics, because as a school and a
military school discipline was easy to maintain at
Addiscombe, desired to reduce Haileybury to the
same grade of standing.
The East India Company's army became a large
and important force after the conquest of Bengal.
It consisted mainly of native soldiers or Sepoys,
strengthened by the presence of a large contingent
of English troops of the regular army and of three
regiments of infantry and a few batteries of artillery
recruited in England for the Company's service.
The officers for the Company's army, both native
and European, were originally mainly drawn from
the English regular regiments serving in India; but
during the transition period from the time of Warren
Hastings to the time of Lord Wellesley this source
of supply gradually ceased, and cadets for commis-
sions were appointed by the Directors of the East
India Company in England and by officers com-
manding in India. This want of system brought
about a want of cohesion in the Company's army
and a want of loyalty to the Company's interests.
Further, it did not provide qualified officers for the
scientific branches of the service, the artillery and
engineers. The Court of Directors tried to meet
this latter difficulty by paying for the education of
ten cadets a year at the Royal Military Academy at
Woolwich from 1798; but this number proved insuffi-
cient, and, in 1809, Addiscombe Place, near Croydon,